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MARCH 1933 


PRELUDES TO 1833 
FATHER MARQUETTE 


HE days loafed, Marquette, and lay among the reeds 
before you found them; the hours were still, they leaned 

upon the sun slowly and went nowhere 

before you came to them with words and waiting 

and the long urgencies of prayer; they 

delayed their march and moving, and the tread 

of Time over the marsh was slow on soundless 

trails; it moved on stealthily, alone 

and still with sleep into unending ooze. 

The days, Marquette, went down the prairie trails 
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in aimless herds and turnings, before you found them, 
and the long marchings of the hours declined 

into unmoving sleep. 


Why are your days 
marching to holy destinies, Marquette; 
why the long rigor and the rule of Tim: 
lying relentless, lean, over the land 
in ancient symmetries? Your hours are carved 
of old remembrances, and the long cloth 
of prayer wrapping around you can repel 
the natural winds, the rain that pries upon 
old blossoms of the yellow water lily, 
the mellow sun, and hold beneath its folds 
“Obedience, poverty, chastity” sternly against 
the living flesh. But willows have no words; 
the soundless water of the marsh, Marquette, 
is sleep, release, forgetting; the reeds know not 
of marchings in the wind, of driven ranks 
and the stern vanities of your devotions. 


Why will you wear this weary flesh of words 

over a life, Marquette, burdening your ways 

and timeless wanderings with alien prayer, 
marchings, with patterned hours and stark routines 
till the frail soldier of the faith within 

faints here upon the trail? For the day long 

lay in silence under the prairie sun 

before you labored here, and the wind 
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was flesh enough, joyously prevailing 

on the land with kind and fondling power. 
The burden of the wind lay on the land; 
the sky was bare of words, and the long 
praying of rain far over the water 

wanted no conquering. Why will you carry 
time along the level stream, toiling 

for an hour’s brief reformation? Within 
within the clover’s hood, within the fastness 
of an August night is the far burning. 


These prairie souls, Marquette, asked no salvation, 
and the long wavings of the prairie grass 

in silent beat and thunder to the horizon 

were precious then, wanting no hand nor form 
nor gray ritual of far Jehovah 

over their growing; they were content and still. 
They were content within the blowing wind, 
and the long roll of the prairie under them 

was a soundless tune; the deep wind blowing 
through the cottonwoods flustered the air 

with small meanings and left no other trace; 
the sun rode down alone into the grass 

of the far western plain. They were content 
under the golden pattern of the day, 

and the white stars upon the prairie night, 


the stars over this land, asked no salvation. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE POINT DE SABLE 


The nameless dusk of time, Baptiste, will wait 

under the willows; and the long beaten trail 

on dune and meadow to the low woodland 

will return from winding. Time will return 

to shadows; it will run like fledgling birds 

into the nest of evening; it will withdraw 

into the mother night. The nights, Baptiste, 

are mother of all shadows; they will enclose 

all venturing, they bind with silent bands } 
uneasy things. 


Your wanderings are wind 
along the sand and shore, fingering the sedge 
and weed and the bright body of the stream 
with willess love and moving on alone 
to find more wandering. Your ways are bound 
with frail withes and with forgetfulness; } 
the shuffling feet along the trail move on 
under the willows there always towards evening. 
Twined in the dusk, Baptiste, are narrow trails 
over a broken beaver dam and through 
the woods, wind-washed and old, north of the river. 
In rains above the prairie, and in wind 
and water lies your aimless strength, Baptiste, 
breathing within the giant hours; the rain 
is falling there, burdening the flame of day 
with sombre flesh and darkness, weighing your roof 
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with night. A storm will burn across the sky, 
the wind will cover you; a girl will hold 

your body in a stark embrace, filling 

the emptiness of urgent hours with flares 

of molten flame; her wild and surging life 
encloses all your power, her burning thighs, 
red sultry breasts will fase the ore of you 

into their wilderness. The suns, Baptiste, 
the stars, the flaring of the stars, and you, 
and she, and the long winds of wilderness 


are willess flame, are time, awaiting night. 


An ironwood will live alone, Baptiste, 

under the dusk of elm and towering maple, 

and leave along the vacant web of time 

a small place worn with growing; an ironwood 

will weave a somber stem of being there 

where nothing grew and be a silent scene 

below indifferent winds. The light of day will fall 
upon the place with feeble will; the dusk, 

the green, the surgings of the air, will muffle 
restless fires of the sky. Below 

the tread of flame and the long wandering 

of trails where lights and shadows run, Baptiste, 
is silence, night, under the ironwood. 

Your cabin on the earth will be forever 

under the floods and streaming of the wind, 


of sun and unremembered days; the timbers 
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there will hold within their hewn deed 

an unmoved place firm on the soil. The rain 
on worn earth about the door and corner | 
will recall the grass and the low plantain 

to their growing; field mice and squirrels will build 

their ancient granaries among the beams. 


Your cabin molded in the earth, Baptiste, 
hunched there under the fluid of your living, 

is firm and never moves. The earth, Baptiste, 
is dark at last under the prairie wind. 


BLACK HAWK 


The older tunes will go; old melodies 

of time abandon marshes and the stream 

and languorous earth forever; the aged dance 
of Sauk and Winnebago tramples down 

a ghost that lies upon the woven sod; 

the winds and songs, the worn thunders there 
are old and weary, failing the power of earth. 
And ancient tunes will go; the prairie soil 

will surge anew with April’s vaster breathing, 
and sounds of time and growing in the land 
will be a massive song embedded there. 

Time is a passion in the soil; and all 

the tranquil hours beneath your feet will flare 
in fiery breathing, Blackhawk, from the ground; 
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and flames and beating in the land will come 
where tunes of red men were, and lives 

will burn anew in fierce and broken rhythms 
after your going. Time is a passion there 
that lay reposed under the red man’s tread, 
and flames alive in this emergent flesh 

of lighter hue. The urgent hours will grow 
like giant fire in the flesh, and trample 

all the sod and shadow of the prairie. 


Your women work upon the soil and wear 

the daylight down with their long laboring. 

They will the corn from the reluctant earth 

with stubborn care; they tread upon the ground 
with bare brown feet and bending step; their toil 
encloses ail the hours with austere binding 

and finds no way to rouse within the land 

love and abundant growing. Their hands are dull 
and futile in the night, waking no thrill 

with their caress upon the mother soil. 


Your men are following the trails of hunger 
where the deer runs, touching the beaten earth 
and moving on with rapid feet; your braves 
are fighting phantoms from the soil that rise 
invincibly and beat your war clubs down. 
Phantoms of earth arise in towering hordes 


and ride upon your men, and trampling time 
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evokes no word from them, no rampant tune, 
no power to storm the savage soil and capture 
in their arms the land’s wild lust for growing. 


Time is a burden in the land; your men 

of Winnebago tribe or Sauk or Sioux 

have never learned to bear the burning load 

of earth’s necessity; the prairie soil 

will build the body of the hours with thunder, 

and a massive rage of growing there 
will overwhelm the red man’s wandering. 


Baker Brownell 


























PAUL BUNYAN SPEAKS TO THE BOY 


You are dreaming, lad, for I am dead—yeca, dead 
Before the spider, Susitinnake, sang the Cloud, 

The Thunder, the color-bearing bow into being, 
Before the giant disc of abalone shell was hurled 
Into the sky to draw the tides with shining fingers— 
As wives of fishermen draw in the fish-lined nets. 

A sword of lightning seared my flesh to sudden dust. 


But you will walk the length of this long land, brother; 
You will look upon the burning breast of the Pacific; 
You will comfort the weeping willow and gather 

The sighing grasses in your arms, brother. 

Yea, you will weave yourself into the hearts of men 

Who shall speak of you with tenderness. 

You will be the stalwart friend passing on wind-shod feet 
To all who need you. You will lace your soul 

Into the souls of other men, and hold their being sacredly 
Upon your hand to carry it into your quiet grave. 

For you will die, as l have died, brother; 

And you shall lay your head in the good earth 

While the flowers scent the morning air above you. 

And the stars shall shine on toward eternity, 

But the winds that have kissed you, O brother, 

The winds alone shall sigh for you. 


Constance Bordwell 
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TEMPERATE ZONE 


ROBIN ’S-EGG BLUE 


Lashing the air, 

The dogs barked and their cries were for the moon. 
She had a star beneath her, and they were 
Uneasy. But nothing came of it. 

They tired and lay down. 


The weeping stars went on \ 
As if they hung to imminently drown. 

The moon made shadows run 

In simple emulations of the sun, 

And drew to sleep before the night was over. 


The sky fell like a cover 

Tufted with straining stars, 

And the little dogs of the field were rolled in dew, ) 
Until morning came with an echo of antique wars 


; . ) 
Brassed in the east and finally blown to blue 
MATRICULATION 
Virginal creatures that climb up the stair ) 


When bells have rung a change of air: 
Latin to Greek, or by degrees to French, 
Go past me and I blench. 

Who are these nice young ladies that betray 
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Their youth in such seductive lengths of silk 
Unto uneasy youths that slink away 


For all their bulk? 


Spring holds the secret, for upon the blooms 

(The candelabra of the year’s perfumes) 

Are slowly thrust the yellow hands of pollen 
Whereon furred bees are rolled. And thence the air 
Is horribly stung to madness; in a swollen 

Interval between his abdomen and his pair 

Of bright gauze wings the matriarchs receive 

That powdery stuff, and spill the wine of spring 


SLOW EVENINGS 


On those blue nights I shall sit down and search, 
In the old way of a song, 

A record of the traveller who went 

Among the trees, until a glade of birch 

Shone in the smooth dark, upward bent, 

Above and over, locking him to peace. 


I would gO with one who has sought for swans 

And heard their singing, and brought home with him 
An echo of the white which brings release 

Sparely on darkness in which terrors swim 

Like wheedlings: “Will, Will, poor Will!” 

And of that ending find myself in sleep. 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE HOLY LAND 


All in a morning fine 

Three ancient ladies knocked upon my door. 

The sun was on my right and puzzled them. 

They curtsied to the floor 

And heaving up their wooden palms, 

In voices tremulous and low 

Pitifully bespoke me for a tiny alms. 

Their beautiful wings were mothed 

And they could not go 

To the paradise of old ladies, far away south. 

Their hairy mouths were troubled and frothed 

With dry etiquettes. In the wilderness of my house 
I was almost ashamed, and I almed them in eagerness, 
Only remarking when they had rustled and gone 
How they had gazed persistently over my head 

For the many dry bits that old birds chew upon. } 


CREDO 


O stars that never were until I saw, 

In untold nights, in blear cold fathomless, 
By all the poor sight in me you were lost, } 
Before my spirit you were endless frost, 
White flakes upon the black depth bottomless 
Upheld by accidental law; 
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A trumpery without the heart’s strait motion 
An empty show upon a fabled ocean. 


Now with the din of me you slowly move, 

Born in the thinking, light in the beating of me, 
Foreshadowing the strictness that I love, 

The steadfast sail upon the tangled sea. 


You are the exemplars of my mystery. 


Lean after me and bless the narrow way 


I go, for I shall vanish though you stay. 


FINIS 


Sleep, desperate sleep for his eyes— 
He has been too wise 
In the twanging daylight, and his head 1s tired. 
Lay him upon the bed, draw up the sheets. 
} Here is the cure for waking he desired, 
Full of that calm wherein his paper fleets 
Come in like feeling hands upon a door 
owung open long before. 
Oscar Brynes 
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GOING ON 
CLOCKS 


This immemorial clock, 
Whose dial is the girth 

Of sea and hill and rock, 
Entireties of earth, 

Sounds with the falling sound 
Of silver waters dropping, 

So rhythmically bound, 
Unaltered and unstopping. 


And as those waters brim 

The clock of earth and fall, 

So round the solar rim 

Fall the bright planets all 

Within that clock the sun: 

Yet larger clocks than thes¢ 

Await oblivion— } 
Altair; the Pleiades. 


WATER SNAKI } 


What ancient enmity between 
Your race and mine could blind me t 

The beauty of your flight in water! 

Below the crying silver of 

The brook-fall, like another brook, 
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With what consummate ease vou flow! 
Why must I shudder as I look? 


PORTRAIT OF A TOAD 


With his heart beating in his throat, 
With gold and onyx for his eyes, 
His nostrils quivering to note 

Che far approach of flies, 


Che lichened toad lives in the meadow 
\ waiter under apple trees; 

\ form, a shape, a naked shadow 
Watching on bended knees. 


CEMETERY BROOK 


\ river rounds this acre 

And quietly divides 

lhe sleeper anc the waker. 
The moon will touch its t 
Only with light requiring 

No such obeisance as 

The sea must make. The tiring 
Here in the summer grass 

On this bank doze and dream; 
And there the rested slumber 
On that side of the stream 

And they are more in number. 


Kenneth Slad. 
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THREE PORTRAITS 
SPIRITIST 


Seemingly schooled in sadness and champagne, 
He stands with grave unearthliness in space, 
Examining the aethers of his brain 

With vague disinterest but certain grace. 

His fine and futile fingers lightly flick 

The ash from off his yawning cigarette, 

As swaying slightly on his walking-stick 

He wanders into worlds . . . unseen . . . unset. 
Errant as alcohol and atmospher 

He balances on brandy and expanse, 

Intangibly detached from there or her 

But quite prepared for either circumstance 

In the event that chance or destiny 

Should take him to eternity or tea. 


RELIC \ 


By sadness and survival discipline 

To the existence of a Chinese print, 

Her every tint and outline time has thinne 

To its essential fineness like a flint. 

Like one incisive rapier of threa 

Her silhouette cuts through the clearest sight, 
To place its imprint on the inner head 
Indelibly as any acid might. 
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Richard Angers 


Possessing the grey galleries of the brain 
For her eternal ageless exhibition, 

My mind’s select museum shall contain, 
Until Death’s philistinic demolition, 

A drawing so adroit, so deeply wis« 


It seeks no longer to philosophise. 


ANCIEN REGIME 


Despite adversity and Pernod fils, 

His irony and arrogance remain 

Superb within his lids’ delayed release 

And in his lips’ elaborate disdain. 

His limbs may tremble with long tragedy, 
And wine or want may undermine his frame, 
But he ignores all triviality, 

And tells his creditors to do the same. 
Dismissing them with one exhausted hand, 
And mention of contagious maladies, 

He weeps a little, and his brows are fanned 
With wisps and tatters of worn memories, 
Whose frayed and regal fabrics still afford 

} His brain relief from being brave and bored. 


Richard Angers 
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CASSATION 


Out of the furniture’s wooden womb, 
A tenuous thread of music 
Spins steadily into the dim room. 


The black uneven lacquer of the road 

Shines under the varnish of the last shower, 

At intervals dragoned over 

With snaky golden reflections from the street lamps. 


Some part of me breathes the upper air 
Hoist, pullied, spidered, caught there 
By a two-hundred-year-old thought. 


A cloud disgorges the moon; 

A bus scythes its headlights round the corne1 
And stands shivering (in the small rain). 
Someone next door pulls the lavatory chain 


Darkness, mutability, 

Irreconcilability ; 

Sum of all our certainty 
Hail, unholy trinity! 


Three in one and one in three 

All our trust is placed on thee; } 
Fail us soon and set us free! 

Hail, unholy trinity! 
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Faith and hope and charity 

Are points on which men disagree. 
None can doubt your potency- 
Hail, unholy trinity! 


Out of the darkness behind the hill 

A car puts up two rods of light 

Against the shining bundle of telegraph wires 
Sagging through the night. 


There is an end of the thin thread of melody; 
Somewhere it lies secretly 
} Coiled within me. 


“We must accept the inscrutable fact with resignation that 
here are an increasing number of antitheses in the 

th n increasing numl f antith in th 
world of our experience which science exhibits no sign 


of resolving. 


Smoke from the chimney opposite 
Is blown over the house 


Like long hair beaten about a windy face. 


We can at least keep our juices within us, 
And, except at times, 
Permit ourselves no poetic inversions, 


And no easy rhymes. 
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LOST THINGS 


Spring—and you and I were free. 
One night, I said I could not see 


If that dum white my hand could trace 
Were apple-blossom or your face. 


Summer 





and swimming in the river, 
And you and I and the quiet shiver | 


Of fern in wind. I said your hand 


Was curved like wave-marks on the sand 


Autumn—and you and I and flame 

Smoke cannot trace, nor fire name. 

I said your hair was like the brown 

Of frosted birch leaves falling down. 

Winter—and logs sewn up with frost, [ 
And you and I and our hearts lost. | 


I said your breath was white in air. 
And snow crept in between us there. 

















There is a place where all the things 


That a boy loses vO 


Marbles, knives, and copper pennies 


Deeply dropped in snow. 


\ scrap of paper that a girl 
Flung across a floor, 
\ lovely broken ivory knob 
Stolen from a door. 


\ corncob pipe that made him sick, 
\ kite that broke its string 
And tumbled down beyond the sky 


Like an unbeating wing. 


Rhymes to a game no longer played, 
A word too quickly spoken 

And a boy’s heart when first he loved 
A sirl who left it broken. 


If you find me there and ask, 
What do you look for, fellow? 
[ will say, a marble striped 

White and green and yellow. 


















Paul Engle 
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NOT SIMPLE DAISY 


The first anemone I saw was not wide-open, quit 
Not fully blown. 

There is no color so young as white 
That earth has known, 

And this bud, risen from black mould, 
Was clear as youth, 

As chastity, 

As truth; 

And yet the leaf 

The stem brought with it, underneath 

Was grey-green old. 

An involute sophistication 

Notched all the edges, : 
As if its memory reached back 

Far under earth, 

Through some deep-veined ancestral track, 

To the acanthus 

Thick in Grecian hedges. 








BEQUEST 


This is the granite me: 

These stript bones, 

These polished struts and knobs, 

The wrist and knees’ precise articulation, 
The skull’s cool edifice 

These, the outlasting me; 

While the swift nerves, 

Bearers of rapture, of electric pain, 
Tuned to a thousand subtleties, 

These and the procreant brain 


Share the mortality of froth on waves. 


herefore, persistent skeleton, 

Impervious and changeless, 

I, integral, unique and perishable, 

Do hereby abdicate, bequeath to you 

What is already yours: your sovereign prize, 
Your unencumbered anonymity. 





. 7 
drnstein 
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TIME OF DAY 


I ask for the strength to follow through my life 
This seasonal growth of day! 


After the first dark moment of the awakening, 

The sun and the first taste of coffee leap in the blood. 
Broad is the orb of the world 

The steps on the stone by the window seem to spring. 
Damp and sweet is the air, 

While a voice that calls with a rising note and laughter 
Seems to be more a body than air or sound. 


Late in the morning everything seems to wait; 

There is a pause, 

A cloud covers the sun, ‘ 
Laborers think of the long afternoon, 

And then the soul considers its years of anguish, 

Marking its time, questions its existence. 


Late in the afternoon comes another pause; 
Then is the body most aware of its being, 
Flesh is a burning voice to the gray twilight, 
Vision a mad lust, 

Death is a painful joy; 

Many cry and wait long for an answer 
Sweet is the will to give. 


Finally in the deep dark silence, 
Out of a life gone that seems a dream, 
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Selden Rodman 


Out of defeat and evil, 
Weakness and lost faith and curbed desire, 
Sleep and a great peace not distant 


Comes a moment when the mind, no longer 
Bound to its intimate self, confesses dreams; 
Doubt and desire fade 
Into the night, and mind 
At the last silence cries for the unknown day. 
Selden Rodman 


THIEF’S FUNERAL 


The house is empty and the man is dead— 
Come, take away the body and the bier. 

There are no stifling wreaths, no mourners here; 
I have no lights to set about his head. 

I shall not follow him with broken tread, 

With sable veil or pharasaic tear; 

I shall lie close, and when the room is clear 

I shall have time to do my work instead. 


There is no fabric here to make a shroud; 

I have been robbed of all my household store- 
You see these rags. Yet I am something proud, 
And not quite naked as he leaves my door. 
Though he has stripped me nearly to the bone, 
I have the right to call my soul my own. 


Ethel de Koven Hudson 
[319 ] 
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APOLLO AT DELPHI 


HIS SONG 


Now I know 

there is no before 

nor after, 

that all escape lies in the perfect contour; } 
now I know that the tale of his lust 
is lies, 

his allure has outwitted the flesh, } 
his lust 

is pure-lust of the eyes 

for beauty 

in tangible things; 

his words 

fly with wings. 


Now I know 
that all who have spoken ill, 

who imperil 

and threaten the god, 

are holding their souls to a mirro: 
Light threatens, is active, is gone 
so it is with a song. 


Are you strong ?— 
he is strong; 
are you weak? 
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he prevails. But not you 

to question 

his power when you falter 

the blame is your own; 

he knows not remorse nor repents, 


he remains 


faultless and perfect and whole. 
He is; 
you may burn 

you may curse, 

you may threaten, 

you may pour out red-gold on his altar 
he comes to no call, 

not to magic 


nor reason. 


His kiss 

withdrawn, 
hie ratic, 
authentic, 
a king’s; 
yet all may receive it. 
He turns at a whim 
who answers no threat, 
no call of the flute, 
no drum-beat of the drum; 
you may bargain 


and threaten 
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the prophet 


is distant and mute. 


| 
Yet one day | 
he will speak 
through a child or a thrush 
or a stray in the market; | 
he will touch 
with the arm of a herdsman 
your arm; 
he will brush 
with the lips of your brother 
your lips. 
You will flame into song 


that no merchant can buy, 
that no priest can cajole. 
He is here—- 

he is gone. 


HIS PRESENCE 


I foreswore red wine 

and the white; 

I was whole, 

I foreswore lover and love; 
all delight 

must come, 
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| had said, 
of the soul; 

I waited impassioned, 
alone and alert 

in the night: 


did he come? 


I foreswore child and my home; 
I said, 

I will walk 

to his most distant wood 

for his laurel; 

1 wandered alone; 

I said, 

on the height I will find him; 

I said, 

he will come with the red 


first pure light of the sun. 


| read volume and tome 

of old magic, 

I made sign and cross-sign; 
he must answer old magic; 

he must know the old symbol: 
I swear I will find him, 

I will bind 

his power in a faggot, 


a tree, 


a stone, 
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or a bush or a jar 
of well-water, 

1 went far 

to old pilgrim sites 
for that water; 


I entreated the grove and the spring, 
the bay-tree in flower: 

] was wise on my way 9 

they said I was wise, 

I was steeped in their lore, 

I entreated his iove, 

I prayed him each hour; 

I was sterile 

and barren 

and songless. 


| came back: 
he opened my door. 


HIS ECSTASY 


He is yours, 

he is mine- 

if we quarrel to hold him, 
he goes. 

His the red lily, 

the white rose. 
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If you struggle to whet 
your stylus, 

you hurry to melt 
scented wax 

for your tablets, 

he knows 


no pity. 


You will write in the city 
f fir-trees and loam, 
the fields 


you will sing of the market; 


you will be 
among prophets 


when the note of the flut 
dance, 
\ will walk 
nk, but not 
with that mixed wine: 
his tune is his own; 


in his, not in your time, 
stasy will betray you. 

If he cares, 

he will flay: 

if he loves, 


he will slay you. 


w 
N 
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COMMENT 


TITANS, TEA-HOUNDS, RASSLERS, AND REVIEWERS 


Nothing in our Age, I have observ’d, is more preposterous, than the run 
ning Judgments upon Poetry, and Poets; when we shall hear those thing 
commended, and cry’d up for the best writings, which a man woul 
scarce vouchsafe to wrap any wholesome drug in; he would never light 
his Tobacco with them. And those men almost nam’d for Mir _ whe 
yet are so vile, that if a man should go about to examine and correct th 

he must make [all] they have done, but one blot. Their goo 

tangled with their bad, as forcibly one must draw on the others death 
with it. Ben Jonson: Timéer: or Discoveries (published 164 


PON this observation it is not often necessary, o1 pos 
sible, to improve. Jonson still has few rivals in the 
intense and calculated vigor of his reproofs. But the 
classics remain inaccessible; their truths must be repeated, 
adapted, re-applied. And not even the uneasy oblivion 
which protects the public intelligence from the assaults of 
truth can wholly discourage Jonson’s descendants. The 
latest and most redoubtable of these is Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, 
whose Fiction and the Reading Public was one of the genei 
ally ignored but unavoidably important publications of the 
year in England. Mrs. Leavis belongs to an ambitious 
Cambridge group which takes literature seriously enough 
to believe that it has its uses as an index of the state of 
civilization and of social and cultural well-being. She 
started her survey in the belief that if intelligence is to 
operate in society, sound writing and literary honor will be 
among the major instruments of its operation. Thes 
instruments, now as in the past, it is the duty of critics and 
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reviewers to bring to the attention of the public. But in 
our own day no less than in Jonson’s, Pope’s, and Landor’s, 
reviewers are occupied by other concerns than a respect 
for honest thinking and personal integrity. “‘Most 
writers and a fair proportion of intelligent readers already 
knew, no doubt, of certain or all of the abuses exposed in 


the book,” says Mr. Edwin Murr: 





lhe point is that these have now been publicly exposed with a complete 
lisregard of literary vested interests, and this is bound to have at least 
some effect on the literary situation. People knew before that contem 
porary reviewing was dishonest, as well as cheap and inefficient, but they 
did not think very much about the matter. They regarded reviewing 
somewhat as they regarded the English House of Commons, that is, as 
an institution about which the most interesting things were, on thx 
whole, its corruption and inefficiency. . . . Mrs. Leavis has made it 
extremely difficult for any of her readers to find the corruption and in- 
efficiency of « ry reviewing merely amusing. 
, ’ - ; . 
Her remarkably documented survey of the situation in 
} } ] | : ‘Tt 

England should not be overlooked by Americans. They 
will meet no unfamiliar spectacle in that international 


holocaust of values to which Frank Swinnerton, Arnold 
Bennett, J. C. Squire, and a formidable host of shilling- 
snatchers have contributed their efforts since the beginning 
of the century. These truckling and unscrupulous column- 
ists, loading page after page of their papers with misinfor- 
mation and a regimented hatred of literature, have pro- 


duced on the English mind and taste an effect no more 


devastating than that achieved in America by the open 
conspiracy of an army of literary gossips and claque- 


hirelings, ranging all the way from the Isabels and Harrys 
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of the newspaper press, to W. L. (“Billy”) Phelps or 
fawned-upon and terrorizing dynasties like the Benéts and 
the legionary van Dorens. Books are rarely written out of 
an honest or vital conviction. They are pawns in the 
games of social-climbing, emotional sublimation, personal 
vindication, and untutored exhibitionism. These repre- 
hensible (or at best pitiable) human errors become the 
criteria of greatness when the average housemaid’s novel 
is hailed as a “masterpiece”; when coterie, social, or 
political pressure demands and receives the stock phrases 
of easy adulation and adoring delirium; when the critical 
inspection of books is subordinated to curiosity concern 
ing the diseases and domestic embarrassments of authors; 
and when novelists, poets, and dramatists are of less 
significance for the words they have written on paper than 
as prey for the menageries of journalism. 

The situation today, as Mrs. Leavis indicates, is desper- 
ate. Honest critics are even scarcer than honest writers. 
The creation of book-clubs (those clinics of “‘mensual pre- 
eminence’), of syndicates, and family dynasties of “critics” 
has spread what was in the Nineteenth Century a com 
paratively curtailed evil. This ominous growth is daily 
made more apparent. In America one of its latest portents 
has been the publication of a bulging and preposterous 
volume called Titans of Literature by Burton Rascoe, the 
super-racketeer of “criticism,” nationally syndicated tea- 
party and backstairs reporter, the ‘“road-company 
Mencken” of the literary circus. Titans of Literature is 
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his avowed masterpiece. It propagates, in Mr. Rascoe’s 
fruitiest style, all the legends dearest to the infinite shoe- 
black and the eternal shop-girl. Here is no aesthetic pre- 
tension or ceremony, no maidenly niceties of distinction, 
no cautious draperies for the truth; all is square hitting, 
fearless portraiture, man-to-man stuff designed to dis- 
locate the backbones of smoking-car book-lovers, and to 
hasten old ladies into their graves. The publishers merrily 
varn the public that Mr. Rascoe approaches literature as 
a free and uncoerced iconoclast, and he himself interjects 
several boasts along this line into every chapter: 








lake an aspirin and a bromide before I utter the most frightful blasphemy 
that was ever uttered since Dr. Faustus signed his name to an infamous 
pact with the de 1 pact which released him from the great urgency of 
following theological disputations to their ultimate, infinite end and gave 
him permission, almost too late, to go out and Cc huck a g1 | under the chin. 


Thus the nation’s young, who are to grow up in houses 
where Titans of Literature will groan upon the parlor table, 
will be enlightened on many matters hitherto subjected to 
blind prejudice and obscurantism. Dante, whose “ ‘spirit- 
uality’ was vaguely distasteful to healthy men,” wrote “‘a 
poem that, by any sensible standards whatever, is no more 
worthy of admiration than a carved replica of the Battle- 
ship Maine assembled inside of a bottle,” containing long 
tracts ‘‘with no more poetry in them than there is in the 
telephone airectory mas **Paradise Lost is one of the baldest 
plagiarisms in the history of literature” —a “truth known 
to many scholars” as well as to Mr. Rascoe, who does not 
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take scholars in on his considered judgments without due 
suspicion. However, he advises Prof. Harmon that when 
he again translates Lucian and comes to the word cordax 
he should be “courageous enough to translate it ‘the 
hootchie-cootchie.’”” And “after that [a paragraph of 
bewildered and disapproving conjecture] from the un 
official prose laureate of England [Edmund Gosse], why 
should you and I beat our brains in an effort to admire 
Beowulf?”” “That such a character and such a life 
[detailed in gore and slobber by Mr. Rascoe’s felicitous 
pen] should produce the enchantment that is Verlaine’s 
verse is one of the mysteries.”” Cervantes is interpreted by 
analogy with Fannie Brice, ‘‘one of the greatest artists our 
generation has seen on the stage.’’ ‘‘Nearly all of the 
major works of Goethe are the residua of [a] psychic 
purging.” Henry James “in Daisy Miller and What 
Maisie Knew . . . wrote two novels almost as profound 
as Gentlemen Prefer Blondes by Anita Loos.” “Shelley 
noticed Mary; Mary noticed Shelley.” With plentiful 
winks for wash-room readers and elephantine innuendo for 
initiates to degeneracy, the pageant of titans passes under 
Mr. Rascoe’s eye — Montaigne and the Average Man, 
Byron the Yearning, Dickens the Heart, Poe the Inventor, 
Mark Twain the First American, and Proust the Invalid. 

But in spite of this spectacular monument of erudition, 
Mr. Rascoe is no fiddler on a single string. He has lately 
favored The American Spectator with an essay on The Ris: 
of Rassling, crowded with his finesse of taste and shedding 
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considerable light on his methods of discrimination: 


It seems that since Dempsey lost and Tunney abdicated the throne of 


i 
pugilism, all of the contenders are just so many palookas with glass jaws 


and belt up und l 


r the armpits; and the public has lost interest in 





them. As Reuben Lucius Goldberg once pointed out in a noble essay, the 








fight fans pay out their money, not to watch a couple of male adagio 
dancers or two fellows playing tag-you-are-it, but to see one fellow plant 


such an effective swat on the button that the possessor thereof has to be 
} 


: A : . 
carried out of the ring on a stretcher. | deserting the 





fights in droves and crowding in at the derthaler 





men who butt the wind out of each o by diving head-first into the 














stomach, make blood vessels stand out like rub hose by squeezing the 
st holds, and bounce each other around like garbage men 
with an ash-can. They go in for eye-gouging and manslaughter. Which 
just what fight fans want. The rasslers are getting back to the grim 
earnestnes f competition when Frank Gotch could wrest an eyeball 
his determination to put his opponent three points on 
yorter in the old days I used to cover minor rassling 

c fixed, and they were grand. . . I liked them. 





+ 


text it would be possible to comment with 
and from it many wholesome conclusions 
vn. Ben Jonson, however, renders this labor 
h his customary point and emphasis: 


tude commend Writers, as they do Fencers: or 
y come in robustiously, and put for it, with a deal 
: when many times their own 





ceived for the draver / 
light touch of their Adversary 
in these things, the unskilful 


»y the bulk, think rude things 


f their disgrace; an 





terous force the foil. 


v’d, and judging wholly 


h’d; and scatter’d more 





rous than compos’d: Nor 
a 16 


be true in the sordid multitude but the neater sort of 





our Gallants: for all are the multitude; only they differ in clothes, not in 
judgment or understanding. 


A. D. Zz. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SHADOW OF THE LAUREATESHIP 


A Tale of Troy, by John Masefield. The Macmillan Co. 
A Tale of Troy is the second book of poetry published by 
Mr. Masefield since the laureateship was conferred upon 
him. Minnie Maylow’s Story, published last year, was a 
collection of short narratives, based, for the most part, on 
legendary material. Midsummer Night, the book which 
immediately preceded his appointment, retold the Arthur 
ian legends. It is interesting to trace the reasons tor Mr. 
Masefield’s recent uninterrupted concern with the time 
honored theme and traditional heroic figures, before 
attempting to gauge his success in this field. It is certain 
that in youth and early maturity Masefield took pains to 
neglect this terrain. He drew his poetic material straight 
from whatever scene lay directly before him, and, mor 
over, pledged himself to devote his talents to the delinea 
tion of a world as far removed as may be from the world of 
legend: contemporary England, the scenes of his own time. 
In whatever direction Mr. Masefield chose to look, he 
was equipped to see vividly, to arrange his material with 
dramatic effect. He had a strong gift for description, a 
nature easily moved to pity for the ignoble and to excite 
ment for the valorous ways of man. He worked easily, 
with no signs of strain. The influences that directed his 
talent are plainly to be seen. These were: Kipling in the 
early ballads; in the early poetic tales, Chaucer, Synge and 
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(if a lyric poet can indeed influence one whose main talent 
is narrative) Housman. Later, he claimed Yeats as his 


master, although the gulf between Yeats and Masefield 


l 
(in kind) is fixed and deep. From the first, Masefield’s 
virtues and limitations were candidly exposed. A story- 
teller and a ballad maker, he belongs to a lineage that 
needs no elaborate definition. His perfect sincerity, the 
great clarity and vivacity of his style, the unreluctant flow 
of image and action throughout his work, his skill with 
meter and rhyme, his interest in contests, in people of all 
sorts and conditions, in individual acts of heroism, his 
basically simple moral ideas and his rather vague and 
naive aesthetic creed—these combined attributes made 
him the most popular poet of his generation. He embodied 
so many virtues of the traditional bard and story-teller so 
clearly that he has been able successfully to carry over this 
ancient profession into our time, more definitely than any 
Victorian poet carried it over into his, and ours is a time 
where we might suppose that it has no place. He has 
drawn into his appreciative audience many people who 
would not ordinarily read poetry, and he has never thor- 
oughly alienated the respect of the increasingly knowledge 
able, impatient, and undeluded minority whose task it 1s to 
syphon off values from the sea of print rising around them, 
to define and to compare. At worst, he is capable of 
doggerel ; at best, he has to his credit The Everlasting 
Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street, Reynard the Fox, and 


passages of definite dramatic power in many other tales. 
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Mr. Masefield once said of the poets of the late Nine- 
teenth Century, “These [young] poets knew that the 
school of Tennyson had created poetry for the few, who 
had the money to buy books and the leisure to read them. 
They felt that the art, which appeals only to a limited 
section of the world, can be but a limited and faulty art. 
As Michael Angelo ... said, ‘The only light which 
counts for a work of art is the light of the piazza.’”” Yet 
it would appear that Mr. Masefield has turned from his 





early resolve to write poetry based on common contem 
porary life, to those figures so overlaid by romantic and 
literary connotations that they appear to be almost 
identical effigies. These noble but lifeless forms must 
first be revivified by the poet, since he cannot deal with 
them, or create through them at first hand. This Priam, 
this Hecuba, this Paris and Helen, these men who fought 
among the boats on the Trojan beach and swarmed from 
trenches through Troy’s matchless gates, this Klytaimnes 
tra who curses Agamemnon for Iphegenia dead, this 
Kassandra who speaks the truth but is doomed to un 
believing ears, these crafty makers of the Horse, these 
foot-soldiers and heroes are, in themselves, checks and 
stumbling blocks in the way of the modern creative faculty. 
In A Tale of Troy Mr. Masefield has done his best. He has 
put the breath of life into one or two dead mouths, has 
interpreted freshly actions dried out by three thousand 
years, he has warmed Troy’s dead streets with action. 





But we would remind him that there was a beach at 
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Gallipoli, and trenches at Ypres, and that it our loss and 
his poor choice that he has written of the first in prose and 
not at all of the second. And we ask if dwindling faculties 
or the shadow of the laureateship has changed the course 
he set himself in youth. “Life was what interested him,” 
Masefield has written of Synge. This can be said of Mase- 
field, as well, but it is a statement which his latest work 
somewhat belies. 

Contests in verse-speaking were begun in ¢ )xford in 1923 
by Mr. Mase field and his wife. His two latest books bear 
acknowledgment to “the beautiful speakers,” who first 
gave these poems to a public. A Tak of Troy was, no 
doubt, written for these speakers. Poetry taken from the 
printed page and given back to the voice has always been 
Masefield’s great dream. The rhythm of the new poem is 
effectively varied, with the voice in mind; the nursery 
rhyme lilt of the opening section stands over against long 
lines setting forth Klytaimnestra’s rage and grief. The 
whole poem has simple and unpretentious dignity, and, in 
some passages, much tragic effect. The Epilogue, spoken 
by Kassandra, is one of the finest lyrics Mr. Masefield has 
ever written. But Mr. Masefield did not need these 
figures, this lesend. He once made his own world his own. 
It would be more fitting if he cast the gloom of the laureate- 
ship and the special audience of the beautiful speakers 


aside and turned to his own world again. 


Louise Bogan 
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POETRY FOR SCHOLARS; SCHOLARSHIP FOR POETS 
Guido Cavalcanti: Rime. Ed: E[zra] Plound]. Edizioni 

Marsano, Genoa. 

The assumable purposes of this work are: to get at the 
essential meanings of Guido Cavalcanti and his poetry; to 
resurrect from the class of “minor Italian poets” —to which 
he has been assigned by our progressive ignorance of his 
philosophic background, by the insensibility of scholars 
(among whom the Vergilians always so dismally out- 
number the Lucretians), and by the excessive focusing on 
Dante—a poet of much importance in the development of 
poetry, its technique and its philosophic content; and, 
implicitly, to redirect attention to a period of poetry all 
too casually dismissed. 

As a means to this end, vo¢ as an end in itself (the dis 
tinction is major), there enter: variants, readings, 
emendations; vocabulary, milieu, biography. These are 
here employed, not as obfuscations, but as clarifications, 
of the text; nor are they offered, as so often, as substitutes 
for a sensitivity to the poems themselves. In this regard, 
if for no other merit, the work should be erected into a 
typus classicus for scholarship; attacks upon which, how 
ever stupidly directed, have always had some reason. The 
editor has set himself a more elaborate and difficult task 
than counting the nails in Cavalcanti’s coffin, of which 
effort the extraordinarily stimulating nature of the com- 
mentaries is the reward. When Mr. Pound is right, he is 
brilliantly right; not right merely because he is so com- 
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promisingly moderate that wrongness would be impossible. 

In the volume’s first purpose, the explanation of 
Cavalcanti’s meanings, it seems to me that Mr. Pound has 
been in general highly successful; that his general theory 
needs only a few adjustments, a few additions of yet miss- 
ing vocabulary-information, to make it as sound as could 
be desired; certainly that he has succeeded in clarifying 
Cavalcanti far more than Salvadori, Pasqualigo, or any 
other commentator, and this I say despite many disagree- 
ments with details of his opinions and renderings. But it 
is neither germane, nor my intention, here to air my 
knowledge ma/ @ propos by publicly suggesting offhand 
say my emendation of the moot “/aire simig/glianza” and 
then consigning Mr. Pound and Cavalcanti together to the 
limbo of indiffere nce. To do SO would be shallow scholar- 
ship, it would be laziness, and it would be, worst of all, 
towards a man of Mr. Pound’s intellectual calibre and 
honorable effort, a snobbish and pointless impertinence. 
It would be, moreover, not at all within the province of a 
review of the present sort, in which straightforward infor- 
mation, not half-baked polemic, is desired. 

Leaving aside, then, the question of whether Mr. Pound 
has, in rounding out his theory of Cavalcanti’s philosophic 
position, read some things ito him rather than out of him, 
and matters of preferable readings, and queries about the 
agreement of the translation with the finally constituted 
text, and the choice of Botticelli and Cosimo Tura among 


those painters “without hell-obsession,” and any number 
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of other details (for, concerning these matters, no reader 
serious enough to care would be satisfied with a mere 
review note, but would want to go to the volume itself), 
we can say summarily that Mr. Pound has done an honest, 
scholarly edition whose original theories, controversial 
surmises, and stimulating expatiations, rediscovering 
Cavalcanti, should be of the greatest interest. To 
scholars, not only because of the book’s main interest, an 
intelligently commented text, but as well because in the 
wild and brilliant introductory section, Mediaevalism, 
there are enough points de départ for twenty doctoral dis- 
sertations, had they but the wit to see. If one can read 
this section without being fascinated or exasperated into 
thought and study, he must be hide-bound indeed. To 
poets, not only because, when Mr. Pound speaks of poetry, 
he speaks with the authority of the poet, but because they 
cannot fail to find pleasure in Cavalcanti’s sheer poetic 
gift, matter for comparison in his ability to express in the 
most complexly musical form ideas of no less complexity, 
and food for much sober thought in Mr. Pound’s com- 
ments thereon in The Other Dimension. We are alas 
narrow enough in our little English tradition: to read such 
as Cavalcanti is for a poet an (in the best sense of the word) 
broadening experience. 

The volume is constituted as follows: the text, com 
plete and redacted, with brief apparat:crit: in margin; 
indices of manuscripts and separate poems; a collection of 
reproductions (to whose mechanical perfection the greatest 
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praise must be given); a translation of the Canzone or 
Trattate d’ Amore; an introductory essay, Mediaevalism; 
and the commentaries, Partial Explanation (philosophical 
ackanand and content), The Other Dimension (tech- 
nique), The Vocabulary (symbolism, i.e., in the Frege- 
Russell-Ogden sense). and Further Notes (critical citations 


with comment). By are also, reprinted from the 1912 
Boston edition e Introduction and several translations of 
the sonnets Z i eee, extraordinary achieve- 
ments even as /ours de force, and in themselves good 


poetry, n ake one ak as it had been pe ssible to con- 


tinue their reprinting in this book. The edition, begun in 
England on one system, completed in Italy on another, 
yields typographic honors to the English printer 

In brief, one can whole-heartedly recommend de work 
to anyone interested, from whatever point of view, in 
poetry. Brilliant, uneven, sometimes disordered, always 
(deo gratic incautious, the work of a man in whom no 
multiplicity of the necessary details of scholarship can 
cloud or timidify the essentially alive trenchancy of 
thought, it is a thesaurus from which no visitor can fail to 
be in some way enriched. If, after reading it, one familiar 


] 


with critical texts does not find Cavalcanti docketed and 
dead with a smug, plausible, and pur ely fictive complete- 
ness, but if, on the contrary, the mind bristles with ques- 
tions, agreements, contradictions, and, above all, enthu- 
siasm, then the edition has served its purpose. 


Sherry Mangan 
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HISTORIC AND CONTEMPORARY PARTICULARS 
An “Objectivists” Anthology, edited by Louis Zukofsky. 

To Publishers, New York. 

If we are to understand Objectivism, there are three 
ideas in its program that must be stated and analysed. 
(1) “An objective,” as defined by Mr. Zukofsky first in his 
poem, “4,” and now in his editorial preface, is the “desire 
for what is objectively perfect.” That is, objectivists, like 
other poets, aim at writing first, poetry (“I believe it pos 
sible, even essential, that when poetry fails it does not 
become prose but bad poetry,” says William Carlos 
Williams), and then good poetry. Objectivists like to 
think that they differ from other poets and critics in 
stressing craftsmanship: “poetry defined as a job, a piece 
of work.”” In this belief, of course, they are naive: every 
poet and critic worth his paper emphasizes technical 
integrity. And here I must report that in almost 200 
pages of paper I found only about a half dozen intelligent 
poems, and those mostly by Mr. Williams. This criticism 
brings me to point 

(2) “Impossible to communicate anything but par- 
ticulars,” Mr. Zukofsky asserts with italic force. But 
nominalism in the psychology of aesthetics is just as in- 
adequate as nominalism in philosophy. There is no 
artistic communication of particulars only. When Mr. 
Rexroth confronts us with “Black/ Blue black/ Blue 
The silver minuscles[!]/ In early dawn the plume of 
smoke/ The throat of night/ The plethora of wine/ The 
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fractured hour of light/ The opaque lens/ The climbing 
wheel/ The beam of glow/ The revealed tree/ The wine 
crater/ The soft depth/ The suspended eye” and forty 
more such lines, or (since I may have outraged his typo- 
graphical sense by printing these horizontally instead of 
vertically with white huge margins), with 

stones sabers clouds kings nights leaves wishes arbors sparks 


shells wings mouths stars oranges fabrics ewes queens skins vehicles 





accents seeds cinders chutneys mixtures fevers apes eggs corpses 


and more—well, Mr. Rexroth disregards a basic need in 
art: there must be trees (particulars), but you must be 
able to discern a wood; some woods have no trees, and 
are thus bad art; good art needs both the trees and the 
wood. Objectivists, as exemplified in this anthology, lack 
the power, the intelligence, to organize their poems. Some- 
times, because there is only a single observation, organiza 
tion is impossible. When Frances Fletcher, in a twelve- 
line twenty-word poem, 4 Chair, informs us that an elec- 
tric chair differs from the one I now sit on because it has 
an electric current to burn bodies, I can merely note that 
I have so many more, and more profound, associations and 
connections with an electric chair, that Miss Fletcher’s 
observation not only does not integrate my own experience 
but irritates me because of its essentially frivolous com- 
ment on a mighty symbol. And when a reader’s rich 
experience is impoverished by poetry, this poetry is 
worthless. 


But the most important objection to this book is number 
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(3) The next line after Mr. Zukofsky’s definition of an 
“objective” as the desire for good poetry reads: “Inex- 
tricably the direction of historic and contemporary 
particulars.” But it is direction that is lacking in all this 
work. Mr. Zukofsky’s “4,” because it is the longest poem 
and therefore contains more particulars, is a good example. 
Many things are mentioned: Bach’s S/. Matihew Passion, 
the gay Leipzig audience, the tuxedos in Carnegie Hall, 
the subway, unemployment, Wobblies, a Pennsylvania 
miners’ lockout, Pope Pius LX, B. V. D., the Chinese Red 
Army, Rimbaud, and Lenin (called, with esoteric in- 
timacy, “Vladimir Ilyitch’”—“ Lenin” being reserved for 
another poem where he rhymes with “queen”). But there 
is no coherence, no organization, vo direction in this long 
but still incomplete poem. There is the MacLeishian wail 
that The Speech has turned to jargon: “The Speech no 
longer spoken and not even a Wall to worship.” But the 
rest is anarchy and chaos, spiritual and aesthetic. There 
can be no direction, nothing but sensationalism and spine 
less eclecticism, because there is, in the wide world, 
nothing, nothing, but particulars, hence—nothing. Rex- 
roth’s nihilism is plain: “Believe/ Nothing/ Just believe 
Living/ Be/ Be living.”” When “believing” has become 
“be living,” without direction, but merc, then intelligence, 
conscious action, and art are denied. 

At a certain stage in the decay of a class, its artists turn 
against it in furious vanity. Control by the middle class, 
its idolization of Business-Profit, make the poet of little 
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importance. He vents his pique by refusing to write for 
it, and withdraws into rootless esotericism. Scorned, he 
scorns. But his very method of rebelling against domina- 
tion by Finance is conditioned by his former roots in the 
bourgeoisie. In protesting, he nevertheless accepts its 
premises; instead of questioning its economics, its politics, 
its morals, its values, he denies that there are values. In 
practise, Objectivism is such a nominalistic denial of art, 
of value. Because he has been reduced, in his social status, 
to Nothing, he thinks All is Nothing. The intelligent 
alternative, however, is completely to stride beyond these 
premises of the bourgeoisie: that is, to ally oneself with the 
revolutionary proletariat. Only there will the deracinated 
bourgeois poet find the rock from which criticism can be 
made, and on which are built values that are other than 
those sanctioned by a decadent middle class. 

Let the critics and poets compare An “‘Objectivisis”’ 
Anthology with Louis Aragon’s The Red Front (English 
translation by E. E. Cummings) and they will understand 
more concretely what I have had to say with enforced 
abstractness. Morris U. Schappes 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


To the long catalogue of independent modern magazines, several 
notable ad 


yns have been made during the past quarter. It becomes 
apparent that the multiplication of these periodicals atones for their 
individual impermanence; that despite their varying shades of policy and 





opinion, their functions are ultimately identical and their activities con- 
tinuous. In their pages (and in those of a small number of isolated 
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journals of somewhat greater financial stability) the values of modern 
criticism and literary experiment are decided. They correct the de- 
structive and debilitating influence of the “quality” weeklies and 
monthlies. This fact bears repetition. It remains to be seen what issues 
they will emphasize for the present decade, and how far they will advance 
the causes serially represented by The Egoist, The Little Review, Blast, 
The Seven Arts, Others, and Contact during the decade before last, and by 
The Dial, Broom, The Criterion, Transition, Tie Exile, The Gyroscope, and 
The Hound and Horn during the Nineteen-Twenties. To this estimable 
company should be added The New Act (which now succeeds Fifth Floor 
Window) and The Lion and Crown, both American ventures; and three 
new English periodicals, Scrutiny, New Verse, and Seed. 

The New Act has issued only one number (January, 1933) under its new 
title, but it continues the editorial aims of Fifth Floor Window, which ran 
through four issues, and is directed by much the same staff. On its rather 
strenuously modest scale, it is emphatically to be commended, par- 
ticularly for its prose essays and criticism. Its introductory editorial 
claims for the magazine no more than “‘a certain loose unity,” and makes 
no boast greater than “the possibility that [it] may become useful as an 
instrument both for breaking up certain futile preconceptions which take 





on the appearance of necessity and for shaping a figure of its own.” It 
also emphasizes the duties of literary enquiry and expression as against 
incitement to social or economic action, and thus defines its removal from 
the politico-social purposes which must account for the apostasy of many 
artistic organs and prophets during the past twelve years. This idea is 
further discussed by Harold Rosenberg (the co-editor with H. R. Hays 


in Notes on Class Consciousness in Literature, which wil 





| be variously 
interpreted as pessimism or caution, but whose prevailing tone is one of 
plain and reasoned sense. “Do the Communists, the Fascists, the 
Liberals, the Conservative Individualists, or the Neo-Catholics believe 
that, any more than the Democratic Party, they can remove the human 
irony that waits at the top of the tower? I am convinced that the 
literature, wherever it arises, will be known by its success in 
the terms of this irony through and within class-struggies an 
them.” Mr. Hays writes a Defense of Rhetoric, largely in elaboration on 
Eliot’s argument in Rhetoric and Poetic Drama, and with special reference 
to the influence of Jacobean verse on modern poetry. H 


best 
deciphering 


din spite of 


j 


ha HKkew 
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translated some fragments from the poetic analysis of Paul van Ostayen, 
the late Belgian critic. Henry Bamford Parkes, in Van Wyck Brooks and 
American Literature, attempts to trace in the failure of Brooks and his 
colleagues in arriving at a basic critical determination the same in- 
tellectual heresy which The New Act aims to oppose, and William 
Gorman, revi 











wing the Selected Essays, deplores in Eliot’s work a reluct- 


ance to exemplify more forcibly a type of leadership which would not only 





provide a r public service, but might notably correct the febrile 
and multiplied inadequacy of such leadership as Mr. Brooks fell upon H. 
G. Wells to supply. It is doubtless unfair to demand in the verse of a 
new period cal a qualit as impressiv e as that of its prose. The poetic 
work of Paul FE. Reeve, Parker Tyler, and Eli Sie 
force the claims of the editorial dedication. Siegel’s Meadow and a Stem 
recalls the e 


gel does little to rein- 








Bodenheim period, and not as irony. Samuel Putnam 


supplies tran ons of short poems by three Italians, Ungaretti, Grande, 


and Capasso. In its May, 1932, issue, Fifth Floor Window offered a 
choice of verse of higher distinction, although aloofness to specialization 


was hardly explained there by positive qual 








ron Tee 
y. Two valuable reviews, 
of Winters and Tate, led the prose section. The February, 1932, issue 
was a symposium on Surrealism, and managed to be more readable and 


enlightening than This Quarter’s disappointing surrealist issue last year. 


The Neu {ct lim 





itions do not require apology; its actual merits are 


| gy; 

positive enough to at mand the attention of any serious and unhysterical 
: , 

reader; it promises the work of two or three critics of notable seriousness 


and honesty. 

The Lion and Crown is edited in New York by James Leippert and a 
group of associates. It does not state its affiliations with Columbia 
University, but there are indications that such affiliations exist. Its plan 
and somewhat miscellaneous character indicate an amateur supervision, 
but one is brought to agree that it is amateur in the right sense. The 


contributors inclu 


e Basil Bunting and Frances Frost, an eclecticism 
difficult to rationalize, and also take in Conrad Aiken along with a brace 
of Objectivist Aiken supplies further specimens from his pullulation 
of preludes, thus persisting in a type of extravagant suicide for which all 
preventative measures, critical and otherwise, have thus far failed. 
Objectivism, as usual, gets its best representation from Reznikoff and 


Rakosi, Rakosi’s poem 


> The Islands, being the best entry in the magazine, 
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Bunting writes with brisk disregard and emphasis on Some Limitations of 
English. Rodker contributes a preface for a new edition of Lautréa- 
mont’s Lay of Maldoror. The poems of Meyer, Rabinovitch, Anderson, 
and Loewenthal make no apparent headway. The skepticisms of 
Jacques Barzun on The ““New”’ Biography are none the less valid in being, 
in this prophetic setting, rather belated. Editorial pronouncements are 
lacking in The Lion and Crown. It thus gets its start without pretension, 
and represents a generosity toward actual creative work which forecasts 
its value to a limited group of writers. It promises in future issues the 
work of W. C. Williams, MacLeish, Caldwell, Houston Peterson, Irwir 
Edman, and the mother of all the living, Gertrude Stein. 

Smoke, now completing its second volume, may be described as 
cahier of verse, edited at Providence, R. 1., by Winfield Scott and W. H. 
Gerry, with the advice of S. Foster Damon. It is devoted entirely to 
poetry. Its latest issue, of October 1932, was dignified by an opening 
poem of Damon, 4 the Edge, one of his now infrequent verse productions 
and in a vein not altogether familiar or preferable to readers of his earlier 
work, Other better known contributors have been Dudley Fitts, Robert 
Hillyer, Conrad Aiken, Grant Code, Yvor Winters, and David de Jong, 
while commendable work of younger writers has occasionally been found 
A share of the verse has been crude and tepid lyricism in the vein of 
Voices and the Poetry Society of America. Two interesting exhumations 
have been printed: a song from Fuliana, or the Princess of Poland, by 
John Crowne (Harvard, 1660) and a poem, Music, by Albert G. Reming 
ton, a “forgotten experimentalist in poetry of the last century,” whos 
technical instincts were apparently of a character rare in Victorian 
America, Smoke is lyrical, traditional, and juvenile, but it boasts an 
intelligent taste and a decided superiority to the usual poetry leaflets 
which court martyrdom and commiseration in a bleak world. Among 
recent publications it most nearly resembles Miss Mantz’s charmi 
folio, Roon, of California, which has apparently suspended activities. 

W. shall review in an early number of Poerry the three new English 
poetic’ and critical journals mentioned above. Scrutiny has now dis- 
tributed three issues from its Cambridge office; New Verse and Seed hav 
offered their initial numbers from London. 

Two literary journals from abroad demand special comment. One is 
the Fournal des Poétes, published at Brussels, with editorial assistance it 
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Paris. This energetic newspaper is devoted entirely to poetry and poetic 


criticism, and in its first year has made an enviable success of its efforts 





to correlate the work of poets in Europe and America. Besides extensive 





discussions of contemporary French and ian verse, it has published 
a series of foreign numbers: Spanish, German, English, Russian, Jap- 
anese, Italian, Canadian, and American—each with generous transla- 
tions into French from representative poets of these countries, and with 
historical accounts of Twentieth Century ideals and activities in different 


nations. This ambitious program has had its weaknesses: the work 


quoted is not always representative, nor are the documents equally 
authoritative. But a program of this kind is an exceptional one for any 
magazine to carry out, and the Fourna/ des Poétes has succeeded nobly. 
M. D. Zabel has become American correspondent for this periodical. 

Ii Mar a newspaper published at Rapallo, Italy, which allots 
generous space to literary affairs. This department is in the charge of 
the Messrs. Gino Saviotti, Cerio, and Gazzo, assisted by E. Dodsworth; 
its foreign interests are supported by Ezra Pound, Basil Bunting, J. R. 


Masoliver, and Eugene Haas, representing various countries of Europe 


and Amer Che articles and notices 





irkably opportune and 





lively; they emphasize Pound’s familiar cosmopolitanism; they are 
usually in the vein of topical comment, not of developed argument; but 
they lend what for an American newspaper is an unknown distinction. 
The verse contents of The New Repud 
] 


} 
ic Nave recently grown rather 





: Soe fay | y 
thin and unremarkable. Where once could be found at least two or three 


noteworthy poems (and sometimes more) in as many months, it is now 


, 
difficult to find more than average competence in a year. There are 
exceptions, however. The issue of November joth contained one of the 





autiful lyrics of James Joyce, Ecce Puer, his first, we 


pearance of Pomes Penyeach in 192 


infrequent 





Delleve, Si! 


This poem 





PI 
the January Criterion.) Ecce Puer does not stand among 


also appears i 
Joyce’s higher lyric achievements, which are in at least four instances 


among the finest of our time, but for its purity and exactness of tone, and 





in its unforced pathos, it compels admiration. Its authority, slight as it 

is, is defined by contrast with Winters’ lyric, To My Daughter, printed 

also in the autumn, wherein everything that Joyce expresses with un- 

equivocal sincerity was obliged to struggle against a pretentious “‘stoic- 
k 


ism,” a Landoresque pastiche, and creaking magniloquence. Other verse 
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of quality has app:area in Léonie Adams’ Recollection of the Wood, 
Winters’ Midas, Raymond Holden’s 7932, and a lyric by Isidor Sch 

while a controversy debating the relevance of economic issues to poetry, 
instigated by Archibald MacLeish’s Invocation to the Social Muse (Oct. 
26th), was rather inconclusively debated, both in prose and verse, in the 
issues of Dec. 14 and Feb. 8 by Tate, J. P. Bishop, R. Humphries 
Rodman, and others. Mr. MacLeish has not yet provided the proper 
warrant for his social challenges. His humid romanticism seldon 
emerges from its Paterine haze. His rejoinder, The Social Cant (Dec 
21st), permitted the eternal note of sadness to enter into his evangelical 
effort somewhat too easily, reminding us, to our confusion, of thos 
recently widely exhumed portents, the “poetic verities.” Hi s faith in th 


future of poetry must not be seuhiabed: however, in the present crisis of 
cultural pessimism. 

The American visit of T. S. Eliot has caused articles on his life ar 
works to appear in all conceivable types of publication, most of which, 
before his appointment to the Harvard professorship, would not fo: 
ransom have risked the alienation of their readers by quoting his poems. 
Among the better of these notices were The Cleft Eliot, by P. E. More, in 
The Saturday Revie Ww; Mr. ye Returns, by G ree Shuster, in T/ 
Commonweal; The Poetry of T. 8. Eliot, by 4, heodore Spencer, in Ti; 
Atlantic; The Return of the Native é, by R. E. G. George, in The Bookman; 
Bellweather, in The Sewanee Revier Ww, «ah in the editor, Mr. Knicker 


bocker, displays his own formidable talent for multilingual quotation; 
The Universe of ao & Eliot, in The New Republi , a commentary in th 

vaporous and oracular manner of Waldo Frank, which ma 
vey nothing but the deplorable decline of Old Guard criticism; a review 














by William Gorman in The New Act; and one by Henry Park The 
Hound and Horn. 

There have been other chance articles of special int be 
of recent magazines: one on Henry Harland and his fortunes \ T) 
Yellow Book, by Albert Parry in The Bockman, January; a memorial t 
Katherine Mansfield in the same issue, by Margaret Bell; a rever a 
detailed appraisal of The “Gyroscope” Group, Yvor Winters, in the 
November Bookman; a discussion of The Aesthetic Emotion as Useful, b 


Allen Tate, in the December number of This 9uarter, chiefly a refutatior 
of certain aesthetic assumptions in the thought of John Dewey, 
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that same number an excited warning on the present crisis and its threat 
to culture by Montgomery Belgion; some memories of her father by the 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, in the Winter Yale Review; an absorbing 
Envoi, in the October Hound and Horn, by Yvor Winters; 











essay entitle 
several exchanges of combat in a somewhat deplorable vein and with 

lity by the Messrs. Leighton, Hemingway, Kirstein, 
g, in the October and January issues of that publica- 
in t tober and January issues of The Criterion further 
installments of a debate on Poetry and Property, by the Messrs. Gallox 
Mortor The October Criterion was also notable for Etienne 
Gilson’s review of the Pound Cavalcanti, and Mr. Richards’ of the 


Max Eastman’s Literary Mind, which was valuable for at 





rather strained 
Winters and Bunt 


tion; 








and 


an exercise in adroit mis- 





ation: “Controversy is largely 
Mr. Eastman starts here, ] am aft 
vate.” This admirable text 


id, with large natural 





itt i¢ le 
is not omitted to cultl 





advant 





tion in recent months. 





re than one example of public sublima 


covers m4¢ 
ts appeared: Joyce with 


In the January Criterion two remarkable pc 


Ecce Puer, at Eliot with a set of Five Finge Exercise which, with his 

















recent Sween dgonistes, enforces the reluctant ission that genius 
} 
must be permitted its lapses and amusements. These xercises are 
, , 
variously dedicated to a Persian cat, a Yorkshire terrier, a duck, Ralph 
Hodgson, acceptable English themes, and end with the following 
ngratiating performance “‘for Cuscuscaray Mirza Murad Ah Bee” 
How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot! 
With his Features of Clerical ¢ 
i his Brow so Grim 
Mouth so Prim 
And his Conversation Ni 
Restricted to Wh 
ind If & Perhaps & But 
| inpleasant to meet Mr. | 
With a bobtail Cur 
In a Coat of Fur 
And a Porpe t 
And a Wop 
w unpleasant to meet Mr. | t 
Whether his Mouth be Open =) 
Phis choice ly may be framed in the baroque style with Pound’ 


is Words for Roundel 
1 down in Blooms 


M.D. os. 


Yiddisher Charleston pband”’ 
Double Canon in the Odjectivists Anthol 
buree, Wher ravy tastes like the soup’ 


canzon and fh 


ry ("O bury ’er 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Editor of Poetry has sailed from New York on a voyage to Cuba, 
Yucatan, and Mexico, her first to these countries. She will be absent 
from the office of Poetry for about two months. During that time the 
editorial duties will be the charge of the Associate Editor. 

George Moore, the eminent Irish novelist, dramatist, and essayist, 
died in his London home on January 21st. His death closes not only a 
brilliant personal career but a remarkable ambassadorship which was 
influential in bringing into modern English and Irish literature many of 
the significant elements of French impressionistic and naturalistic art. 

George Saintsbury, the venerable critic and historian of English 
literature and onetime professor of literature at Edinburgh University, 
died at an advanced age on January 3joth. For over five decades he was 
active as a critic, teacher, journalist, and historian—one of the last 


representatives of the Nineteenth Century tradition in critical scholar- 











ship. His histories of prosody and criticism still stand as monuments of 
their kind. For a service which laid the basis of a widespread scholarship 
and appreciation of literature, his name will be long honored. 

The sudden and tragic death of Sara Teasdale occurred on January 
29th in her New York home. Miss Teasdale has been in poor health fo 





yi 





some time, particularly since her return last summer from England where, 
on her search for materials for a life of Christina Rossetti, she contracted 
pneumonia, but her death was unexpected and in its accidental character 
a grave shock to her friends. Her career as a lyric poet extended from 
the Sonnets to Duse of 1907 to Dark of the Moon in 1926 and Stars Tonight 


a collection for children, in 1930. Poems from her seven published 
volumes have been known and quoted everywhere, and she played an 
undeniable part in the poetic history of recent years. Her work and 
career will be noticed at greater length in a future issue of Porrry. 








The death of John Galsworthy, the eminent novelist, dramatist, and 
Nobel Prize winner for 1932, also occurred in January. 

We regret to report the death in January of Helen Cornelius (Mrs, 
Roswell Ham) of New Haven, Conn. She was a lyric poet of decided 
promise, and had contributed a restricted choice of her work to Porrry, 
The New Republic, and other magazines, 
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One of our readers has informed us that Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
poem, Sailing for America, in the December Poerrry, has been printed 
previously, and that portions of it had been quoted in The Literary 
Digest, as excerpts from her novel, The Great Meadow. Since Poerry’s 
rule requires first publication of manuscripts, the matter was referred to 
Miss Roberts, who has replied as follows: 

“In answer to the inquiry you have made: No part of Sailing for 
America appeared in The Great Meadow. 1 did not know that any part 
of it had been printed in The Literary Digest. If lines which later became 
a part oO 


it were printed there, they were used without my consent and, 
I believe, without warrant, since they were quoted from an informal 
printing lin Wings, the bulletin of the Literary Guild, which circulated 
The Great Meadow to its subscribers] and were lifted from their context 
which, as informal notes, was meant only for especial and private cir- 
culation. If these fragmentary verses were taken from their informal 
setting and quoted as a part of The Great Meadow, a very curious blunder 
was made. My fault seems to be that | forgot about this informal, 


fragment 


> printing of a part of the verses. For this for- 





getting, | z 

John Masefield, the poet-laureate of England ived in America early 
in the year, just as William Butler Yeats was returning to Europe from 
his Ameri 








) visit in which he gave readings from his works and also 
sponsored the tour of the Abbey Theatre players of Dublin. Masefield 
is also giving public interpretations of his poems in a number of cities. 
The Nonesuch Press (in America, Random House, Inc.) will issue in 
May its complete one-volume edi 





ion of the poetic works, with selected 
prose, of Coleridge, in the series which already includes admirable 
editions of Donne, Blake, Gilbert, and Hazlitt. 





We annou 
The Cent of Progress Exposition is fast nearing completion on 
new-made islands along the shore of beautiful Lake Michigan, the east- 


ward playground of Chicago. Porrry has received many suggestions 
that 


ast month a new prize of $100. 









a poem should be written to help dedicate this very interesting 
show, which will celebrate, in buildings of appropriately modern design, 
the achievements of a century which has changed the whole aspect of 


human life more than any other hundred years in the history of the 
world, 
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We quote a few paragraphs from a typical letter written by a Chicago 
newspaper man: 

“Who will write the poem which will catch the spirit of the Century 
of Progress? Who can give expression, through the medium of verse, 
to the spirit of progress, the spirit of research, the spirit of adventure 
which underlie, to a magnificent extent, the material structure being 
created in Burnham Park? 

“Many of us recall from personal experiences, the spiritual values 
of the fair of 1893, others have received impressions of this nature 
simply by listening to those who attended the great exposition. Many 
persons living today feel that there was a deeper and greater ‘spirit’ 
in the event of 1893. Your own Columbian Ode is evidence that the 
deeper significance of the fair was fitting material for poetic expression. 

“As a lover of poetry and of Poerry, as one deeply interested in the 


success of the fair and of your magazine’s long and ever-growing field 
of service in the cause of poetry, I should like to see Porerry sponsor 
a world-wide contest for the poem, which, in the opinion of the judges, 


e, I know, i 


would most fittingly express the spirit of science; for scien 
the theme song of the Century of Progress.” 

We do not agree that science must necessarily be the “theme song”’ of 
such a poem. Contestants may develop their own ideas of an appropriats 
motive. Three poet-judges will be appointed, their names to be an- 
nounced in the March issue of Poetry. 

Contestants will please note the rules of the contest: 

Envelopes must be addressed to the Contest Editor o 
East Erie Street, Chicago. 


Poems must be typed and unsigned, with the name and address of 


Poetry, 232 


the sender enclosed with the manuscript in a separate small sealed 
envelope. 
No poem should exceed 200 lines in length, and poets may be remindec 


that “the shorter the better” is usually, within limits, a pretty good rule 
for such a poem. 

No contest poems will be returned, and no answer of any kind will be 
sent to contestants, except finally to the winner and the poets considered 
worthy of mention. 

If, in the opinion of the judges, no poem received is worthy of th 
prize, the contest will be declared off. 
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The prize-winning poem, and the Honorable Mentions, if there are 
any, will be printed in the June number of Poetry. 


April 20th is the dead-line. All poems ente 
have arrived at the Poetry office by that date. 





in this contest must 


Mr. Baker Brownell, of Chicago, has contributed verse to Poerry, The 
New Republic, The Dial, and other magazines. He is the author of the 
philosophical prose work, The New Universe. 

H. D. (Mrs. Hilda Doolittle Aldington , now resident in Territet, 
Switzerland, has been a contributor to Porrry from its first volume, 
when her signature was H/. D.—Imagiste. Her early books of verse were 
republished as Collected Poems by Boni & Liveright in 1925; and the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. issued her Red Roses for Bronze in 1931. 

Mr. Oscar Brynes, born in 1908, lives in New York. He has lectured 
on modern art, but has published little as yet. 

““M. G. Gower” appeared in our English Number last February. The 
name is a pseudonym. 

Mr. Paul Engle has been a student at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
but next year he will go to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. The Yale 
University Press recently published his first book of verse, Worn Earth, 
in its Younger Poets series. 

May Lewis (Mrs. L. A. Goldstone), of New York, is the author of Red 
Drumming in the Sun (Alf. A. Knopf). 


Mr. Selden Rodman, a recent graduate of Yale, where he was one of 











the editors of that lively periodical, The Harkness Hoot, is now living in 
New York and projecting another lively periodical. 

Mr. Kenneth Slade Alling, also of New York, has contributed to many 
magazines. 

Flora J. Arnstein (Mrs. L. A.), of San Francisco, issued her first book 
of verse in 1927 from the Grabhorn Press. 

The other poets here printed are new to our readers. 

Mr, Richard Angers is a young English poet whose sonnets were sent 
to us by For Madox Ford. At chat time Mr 
Mr. Ford in Toulon. 

Ethel de Koven Hudson (Mrs. H. K. H.) lives in Mill Neck, L. 1. 
Miss Constance Bordwell lives in Portland, Oregon, 





rs was working for 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Captive Shrew and Other Poems, by Julian Huxley. Harper & Bros. 

Farewell My Muse, by Clifford Bax. Macmillan Co. 

Changing Horizons, by Geoffrey Johnson. C. W. Daniels, London. 

Transvaluations, by J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford University Press. 

Elegy in Memory of D. H. Lawrence, by Walter Lowenfels. Carrefour, 
Paris. 

Portulacas in the Wheat, by Grace Stone Coates. Caxton Printers, Cald 
well, Idaho. 

Viendicant and Other Poems, by Catherine Aller. Walter Neale, N. Y. 

Eden Gate, by Alberta Vickridge. Jongleur Press, Bradford, England. 

“Honorably Discharged,” by Marc Leclerc. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

Dust from a Grindstone, by Peter Darien. Pacific Book Association, 
Tacoma. 

Childhood Fantasies, by Francella Maurine Ericson. Christopher Pub. 
House, Boston. 

Snow-in-Summer and Other Verse, by Edith Parker Hinckley. Priv. ptd. 
Redlands, Calif. 

death while swimming, by oswell blakeston. K.S. Bhat, London. 

Secret Snow, by Ethel McKenzie. Roland Swain Co., Philadelphi 


ANTHOLOGIES: 

Texts and Pretexts, An Anthology with Commentaries, by Aldous Huxley 
Harper & Bros. 

American Poets 1630-1930, edited by Mark vanDoren. Little, Brown. 


PROSE, A PLAY AND A TRANSLATION: 

How to Read, by Ezra Pound. To Publishers, N. Y. 

The Poetry of T. 8. Eliot, by H. R. Williamson. G. P. Putnam’s Son 
Silvia’s in Town, by Marion Strobel. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Franciscan Poets, by Benjamin Musser. Macmillan Co. 

A Poetical Rhapsody, Vol. II, by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard Univ. Press. 
Seeds of Laurel, comp. by Benjamin Musser. Parnassus Press, N. Y. 
Gypsy Dorelia, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. John Lane, London. 

The Pearl, rendered in modern verse by Stanley Perkins Chase. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 
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. 


has been called “the original and most important poetry maga- 
zine of modern America” and ‘‘the magazine that initiated the 
New Poetry Movement single-handed.” 


During its first decade it published the early work, in most 
cases for the first time in America or elsewhere, of poets 
now illustrious throughout the world: 
T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, Jgmee, Joyer, Ezra Pound, Vachel 
Lindsay, Rupert Brooke, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert Frost, H.D., 
Richard Aldington, Sara Teasdale, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Cari 
Sandburg, Conrad Aiken, John Gould Fletcher, Rabindranath 
Tagore, D. H. Lawrence, illiam Carlos Williams, Marianne 
Moore, etc. 
During its second decade it has continued to publish the later 
work of many of these, and to print or introduce the work of 
younger poets: 
Elinor Wylie, Archibald MacLeish, Stanley Kunitz, George Dillon, 
Hart Crane, Allen Tate, Leonie Adams, Louise Bogan, George 
O’Neil, Thomas Orean, Carl Rakosi, Basil Bunting, Michael 
Roberts, Robinson Jeffers, and many others. 
It has published continuously the work of poets of estab- 
lished reputation: 
William Butler Yeats, T. Sturge Moore, Alice Meynell, Mary 
Austin, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Witter Bynner, Padraic Colum, 
Walter de la Mare, Ford Madox Ford, James Stephens, etc. 
It has led the way in publishing criticism and reviews of 
modern verse by many distinguished critics: 
Ezra Pound, John Gould Fletcher, T. S. Eliot, Richard Aldington, 
Alice Corbin Bongereem, Conrad Aiken, Allen Tate, Jean Catel, 
Emanuel Carnevali P. Blackmur, Marianne Moore, Louis 
Zukofsky, Robert bo Warren, and the Editors. 
Future issues will continue the achievement of twenty years, 
and will endeavor to forecast the creative spirit of the future. 


Subscribe Now, $3 a year 
232 East Erie Street CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Special Offers to Subscribers 
of POETRY 


POETRY and THE NEW POETRY $5.00 


The new, revised and enlarged edition of THE NEW POETRY, 
the outstanding anthology of American and British verse, now 
includes such later poets as Leonie Adams, Louise Bogan, Robinson 
Jeffers, Allen Tate, Hart Crane, George Dillon, Stanley Kunitz, 
E. E. Cummings, Archibald MacLeish, Malcolm Cowley, and 
others. It also includes later work by Robert Frost, Vache! Lind 
say, Ezra Pound, Edna Millay, Sara Teasdale, and other poets, 
in addition to the rich selection of modern poetry presented in 
earlier editions. 


THE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAG 
AZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them to- 
gether through this magazine, our readers receive the combina- 
tion-price of $5.00—a saving of $1.00. 


POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART $4.50 
POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 


and searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears 
in a new edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00. By 
ordering the combination-offer, our readers may have this volume 
and a year’s subscription to POETRY for $4.50. 


You will get the book postpaid and a year’s subscription to PoETrRY. 
Send check to Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
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